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Back of It All 


J T is comparatively easy to demonstrate 
to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography— countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane's potential utility. 


To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
difficult. The infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry — 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 

Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 


Aeronautical 

Instruments 

LOOK THIS LIST OVER CAREFULLY 


The last of the Government surplus instru- 
ments. BUY NOW 



NOTE: Articles with star (*) are new manufactured 


2650 

2612 

2696 


USED INSTRUMENTS 

Air 0 lo 5 or 10 lbs. li'i" non-lummus face 
Altimeter Tyco* 5" li minus face 0 lo I50C0 ft. 
Altimeter Taylor 3V," lummus face 0 to 25C00 ft. 
Banking indicator Sperry 2 Vi" face round type 
Air Speed indicator Bristol 40 lo 150 MPH 
Atr Speed indicator NCR 40 to 160 MPH 
Air Speed indicator Foxoboro 30 lo 120 MPH 
Petot head for NCR new 



Write for our complete list of used in- 
struments for experimental work, consisting 
6f ^as gauges. ' t&cKometers. altimeters, etc. 

JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 

DAYTON, OHIO 
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LEARN TO FLY 

The flying school of the Robertson Aircraft Corporation is one of the oldest and best known in the United 
States. All of the instructors are ex-army aviators with wide experience and our equipment is the best 
that money can bny. The flying field is approximately six miles from the city of St. Louis and is easily ac- 
cessible by railroad, street car and hard surfaced roads. It is the largest and best privately owned field in 
the country and the International Air Races of 1923 were held here. 

Our course includes thorough flying training as well as complete instruction in the over-haul, care and main- 
tenance of both the airplane and motor. Every graduate of our school is guaranteed to qualify for a pilot’s 
license. The tuition is $225 and may be applied on the purchase price of any airplane the student might 

ROOM AND BOARD ON THE FIELD 

AIRPLANES 

$450 - $3500 INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS 

We have approximately forty-five airplanes ready for immediate delivery. Flivvers, Sconts, Jennies, Can- 
ueks, three, four and five place Standards, four, five and six place cabin ships with Liberty 450 hp. motors. 
We are one of the largest supply houses in the country and carry a complete line of spare parts for all 
airplanes and all motors including Hispano-Sniza, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6, Liberty, Lawrence, Sturtevant 
and LeRhone motors. 

WRITE FOR CATALOGUE WIRE US YOUR ORDERS 24 HOUR SERVICE 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
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PERFORMANCE 

Dependability is Service 

elcome home to the PN-7 after its 
15,000 miles cruise to South America and 
back. Four months of hard work with the 
Fleet on diversified and difficult duties. 
The Navy can well be proud of this trying 
test of its latest effort on flying boat de- 
velopment, and we are proud of the two 
big Wright T engines which for this 180 
hour cruise never failed or required over- 
haul or replacement. 

Both plane and engines were in ex- 
cellent condition on their arrival at their 
base, the Navy Yard, Philadelphia, and 
ready for another 15,000 miles. 


WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL CORPORATION 
PATERSON. N. J., U.S.A. 

WRICHT AHRORAFT 
and IEPJGDPJIES 


PRESIDENT 
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Admiral Coontz and the Air Arm 

A DM 1 UAL R. E. COONTZ has not treated the work of 
air* raft at the winter fleet maneuvers with great en- 
thusiasm- although the Commonder-in-Chiof of the United 
States Fleet did acknowledge that “a modem fleet must have 
its aircraft fighters, at least, if nothing further ean be de- 
veloped.'' His opinion of catapults is that they “do not seem 
to be working well, and aviators cannot be expected in peace 
time to -aerifice themselves so readily as the theory of scout- 
ing lias l"d some to suppose. The actual distance land planes 
should go from succor is ten miles at present, else they may 
sink before help arrives after a forced landing in the water/’ 
The commercial pilots of the world that are operating land 
planes over water routes will not be given a very high opinion 
of the Admiral commanding the American Navy when he 
states tliet lie does not wish to risk the lives of Naval pilots 
more limn ten miles off shore or from a mothership. .We 
remember distinctly how Army and Navy pilots flew some 
200 miles over the sen in the bombing experiments off the 
Viiginia Capes, and how General Mitchell personally flew 
it 70i‘ miles over water in a single day’s test. And yet, 
a mil. radius is now the limit Admiral Coontz assigns to 
nir .i|ierntions of land machines. 

e also has donbts as to the present ability of aircraft to 
ate I ram battleships. “Until it has been demonstrated," 
eport-. "that planes will operate at sea from battleships 
*e they are now carried, it would seem premature to alter 
earning® any other types of combatant ships for their 

ic heart of everyone who believes that aircraft can be 
e the ii rst line of defense of the Navy will bent with a 
flutter when the real purport of these words is realized. 
Admiral Coontz’s conclusions, that available funds be con- 
centrated on a very few types of planes useful to the fleet 
d their equipment, “as the quantity and effectiveness of 
• air loree actually available to the fleet did not appear 
favorahle from a material point of view,” is so nearsighted 
the partisans of the air force cannot help but feel dis- 
heartened with the seemingly hopeless task of convincing 
funking officers of the Navy that flying not only is a useful 
ot tlm Fleet but also a menace when wielded by the 


H 


e consistent 


The Theorist Becomes Practical 

ERF is an illustration, as good as any that may be 
found, of the way in which practical ends are served 
, resen r. h along purely theoretical lines originally carried 
°»t with no ulterior purpose in view. 

! hc M "A “f hydrodynamics used to he considered in the 
vsl ' lrP s ‘’'f nee '" an ^ as being of little or no practical 
ne. it. pursuit was simply a labor of love by men who 
Pparentlv had no thought of its practical applications. 


Yet, now it has come into its own. Society as a whole is 
to be abundantly rewarded for the labor of these few gifted 
and unselfish servants. The science of hydrodynamics is be- 
ing depended upon more and more for practical aeronautical 
analysis and design. In dealing with huge streamline shapes 
such ns airship hulls, it is found to lie the only way in which 
many important problems can be satisfactorily solved. Com- 
parison of wind tunnel tests has shown that, even in model 
sizes, the agreement between theory and experiment is re- 
markably elose. A still closer application of this science lo 
analysis of full scale conditions has also been appreciated by 
certain individual designers, aided particularly in this country 
by the mathematical work of Dr. Max M. h 
tional Advisory Committee. Bat the final 1: 
which binds together theory and practice ini 
whole has not until now been apparent. 

At the University of Michigan recently a handful of faculty 
members and students heard an address by Dr. George de 
Bothezat on “The Physical Significance of the Reynolds Num- 
ber.” Here it was shown that the much-used (and abused) 
Reynolds Number is not so much a means of guaranteeing 
similarity of flow, but rather as defining the physical con- 
ditions which are a result of this similarity. Specifically, the 
Reynolds Number was shown to be the ratio between the 
normal and tangential force at any point in a region of dis- 
turbed air. The real significance of this fact is at once 
apparent. A high Reynolds Number such as may be due to 
large size, high speed, or both, means that thc tangential or 
frictional component is small in proportion to the normal 
forces. Hence the condition of a frictionless fluid, whieh is the 
basis of most hydrodynamical analysis, is more closely ap- 
proached. Thus the indications of practical tests are rein- 
forced by proof from the science itself that the larger and 
faster the aircraft, the more accurately ean its reactions he 
based on the assumption of a theoretical non-viscous fluid. 

In the ease of airships, at least, the scale is so large that 
hydrodynamical analysis in many cases seems to be more de- 
pendable than results derived from actual wind tunnel tests. 
In other words theory and practice meet and become one, as 
is always the ease when each has a certain measure of com- 
pleteness. 


The Southern Naval Air Cruise 

T HE story of the Southern cruise of the Aircraft Squad- 
rons, Scouting Fleet, which appears in this issue, 
strikingly illustrates the capnbilitcs of our naval aircraft. 
If some of thc higher naval oflicers do not seem to think much 
of the dependability of the aerial arm when compared to 
surface ships, they might he reminded that it took several 
centuries to bring warships to their present point of per- 
fection. Airplanes are only twenty years old, and war air- 
planes barely ten. 
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The Southern Cruise of the Naval Air Squadrons 

Headed by the Wright-Engined PN7, Scouting and Torpedo Plane 
Squadrons Fly 180,000 Miles 


With a total of 180,000 mi. of flying to their credit in 
operations ranging from the mouth of Chesapeake Bay to 
the Virgin Islands in the West Indies, the Aircraft Squad- 
rons of the Scouting Fleet, consisting of the scouting and 
torpedo plane squadrons, returned to the naval air station at 
Hampton Roads on May 1. The Squadrons flew into their 
home port headed by the PN7, flag plane of the air detach- 
ment, which has been operating with the Fleet on an exper- 
imental basis. Officers and men were tired, but enthusiastic 
over the work that had been accomplished during the winter 
maneuvers. 

A Wonderful Record 

In actual geographic distance the Naval air squadrons 
covered more than 5000 mi. in flying to the West Indies and 
return, and in the additional flying operations that were per- 
formed in connection with the war games and maneuvers 
centering around Culobrn, P. R. Each plane flew an average 
of 130 hr. at an average speed of 60 mi./hr. Not a single 
fatality or serious accident to personnel occurred, and but one 
plane met with serious damage. 

The planes which left Hampton Ronds in January num- 
bered twenty-five of the following types; twelve F5L’s, two 
H16’s and one PN7, all scouting and patrol types, and eleven 
DT torpedo and bombing planes. In addition five DT torpedo 
and bombing planes were based on Cnlebra with the Marine 
expeditionary force which was charged with the defense of 
the island in cooperation with the defending Fleet, Twenty- 
one planes returned to Hampton Roads, the others with one 
exception having been transferred to other stations and units. 

The varied work of the air squadrons is attested by the 
duties which they were called upon by the Commander-in- 
Chief to perform. Scouting operations for the surface Fleet, 
spotting practice for battleship gunfire, torpedo plane attacks 
on surface craft, smoke screen laying, radio communication 
practice, mail service to the Fleet, observation of torpedo 
practice held by destroyer divisions in which the planes 
guarded against the loss of the torpedoes and assisted in their 
recovery, bombing and machine gun practice, photographic 
mapping, reconnaissance for aviation facilities in the Carib- 
bean, all formed a part of the routine work that was carried 

Log of the Cruise 

The following is an account of the trip by air made by the 
Squadrons from Guantanamo Bay. Cuba, to Hampton Roads. 

On April 21 eight F5I. and five BT2 planes made the flight 
from Guantanamo Bay to Cienfuegos, Cuba, a distance of 
380 mi. The torpedo planes stopped at Media Luna Cay for 
fuel. The remaining two scouting planes of the Squadrons 
were detailed to guard the flight of the DT2 planes to Media 
Luna. These two planes remained overnight with the U.S.S. 
Lark at Media Luna and proceeded to Cienfuegos on the 
22nd with one division of DT2’s. On the 22nd the eight 
F5L’s and the five DT2's at Cienfuegos made the flight across 
Cuba to Mariel without mishap, followed on the next day by 
the remaining planes of the Squadrons. 

While at Mariel four F5L's made flights with officers to 
Havana including a flight of the Commander, Aircraft Squad- 
rons, to call officially upon the American Ambassador to 
Cuba, General Crowder. On the 24th the Commander en- 
tertained at luncheon on board the U.S.S. Wright in honor 
of the American Ambassador and his staff. General Crowder 
was unable to attend, owing to illness, but the officers of his 
staff were present, transportation being afforded them from 
and to Havana by the planes of the Squadrons. 

On the 2fith the PN7 and the torpedo planes made the flight 
to Key West, Scouting Plane Squadron One making the flight 
to Miami oil the same day, with the exception of one plane, 
which lost a step in taking off at Mariel, and was transported 


to Miami on the U.S.S. Teal. On the 28th the U.S.S. Wright, 
the PN7 and the torpedo planes left Key West, the Wright 
for Charleston and the planes for Miami. The planes made 
the flight from Miami to Hampton Roads, via Charleston, 
arriving nt Hampton Roads on May 1, the U.S.S. Wright 
following on the day after. 

Splendid Performance of the PN7 

Of especial interest to those who went on the Southern 
cruise was the splendid performance of the flying boat PN7. 
This was the flagplane of Vice Admiral Newton A. McCnlly, 
commander of the Scouting Fleet. The ship was piloted by 
Capt. W. R. Gherardi, commander of Aircraft Squadrons, 
Scouting Fleet, and Lieut. Lester D. Hundt. Others on the 
flying boat were Lieut. Comdr. Wadleigh Capehart, Lieut. 
A. P. Snody, Edward J. Mulligan, field engineer for the 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., a radio operator and five enlisted 

The F5L’s which are standard equipment for the fleet, are 
known in America and England as very excellent sea-going 
flying boats as their hulls have been thoroughly tested ont 
in many landings ip rough water. When the Naval Aircraft 
Factory decided to design and build an improved machine 
for the same purpose they very wisely decided to retain the 
F5L hull almost without change. However, by using two 
Wright T engines and an entirely new wing structure, a very 
greatly increased performance was obtained. When first con- 
sidering the PN7s it was contemplated to install two Liberty 
engines but when the calculations were completed on the pos- 
sibilities of using two Wright “T” engines, the increase in 
performance and the added reliability which could be expected 
with these engines was so outstanding that it was decided to 
use them instead of Liberty’s. 

Advantages of New Power Plant 

The wing structure in the PN7 is very clean and efficient, 
the wing span being some 20 ft. less than formerly, with 
only one pair of outboard struts. The “T" engines are en- 
closed in well streamlined nacelles and because of the com- 
pactness of these engines and low frontal area per horsepower 
the power plants offer very little resistance. The radiators 
for these “T” engines are just about the same size as con- 
templated for the Liberty’s and the net weight of plane is 
only about 700 lb. more than if Liberty’s had been used. The 
total horsepower available is 1100 as against 800 for the F5L 

The added horsepower together with the new wings has 
greatly increased the ease of take off. Almost all the time on 
the long cruise South and back the PN7 took off a load of 
almost 16,000 lb. The official trials gave a high speed of 
113 m.p.h. which is excellent for such a large plane. The 
cruising speed is 78-80 knots and the PN7 readily holds its 
place in formation with many types of land ships. 

That the “T” engines worked out well is shown hv the fact 
that during the 165 hr. of flying the only replacement was 
a hushing in a cam follower, whereas the Liberty engines in 
the standard FBL’s all had to be taken out for overhaul 
though most of the ships flew only 130 hr. during the cruise. 
The 15,000 mi. which the PN7 flew during the cruise is nearly 
two thirds the distance which the Round the World Fliers 
will have to cover. An interesting report on the engines 
reads in part as follows: 

An Interesting Engine Report 

“Our last two inspections of valve tappets showed no 
change in clearances and all oil leads clean. We have been 
changing oil about every twenty hours which helps consider- 
ably in keeping things clean. No oil or water leaks developed. 
Magnetos stood up in good shape. We are using an auxillinry 
booster for starting. This is quite a help if running mag- 
netos do not pick up on first explosion. Method of starting 
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found most effective with least chance of breaking starting 
drg as follows: Magnetos fully retarded, throttle open 

to allow engine to turn up to 700-800 r.p.ro., switch on, 
boost' : magneto turned by hand while turning over engine 
w ilh and crank This continues a spark after hand crank 
lia_. I an disengaged. This is particularly necessary in cold 
weati r. When currying high officers quick starting is most 
impel ant. During all the flying the water temperature did 
no t i e above 150 deg. Falir. without the shutters; oil tem- 
pera: re 150 deg.; oil pressure 68-72 lb. Average gasoline 
co n - 1 1 ption 63 gal. per flying hour; oil consumption 2 quarts 

Some Interesting Sidelights 

A ember of the staff of Aviation- visited the U.S.S.’ 
Vfric . mothership to the aircraft scouting fleet, shortly after 
her i urn to Philadelphia and obtained some interesting side- 
IHn- >u the trip. The PN7 made several reconnaissance 


Island and Grenada, arriving there 1 hr. 5 min. later. It was 
in this section that Captain Kidd and other famous or infa- 
mous buccaneers of the Spanish Main used to have their 
rendezvous and it was very interesting to fly over the un- 
broken chain of Islands from St. Vincent to Grenada, known 
as the Grenadines, and sec all of the rocky and mountainous 
bavs and inlets where Captain Kidd and his gang used to 
hold forth. Grenada is a little more than 60 mi. from the roast 
of South America and only on a clear day the Island of 
Trinidad is faintly visible. At 4 :30 we left on the return trip 
from Grenada to St. Lucia and in a little less than 2 hr. 
deposited the governor in his own house. This journey, which 
was made in a few hours, would have taken him several days 
on a government boat. 

Joining the Fleet 

“On March 14, we flew from St. Lucia to Culehra via St. 
Thomas, V. I., a distance of approximately 450 mi. in a 5 



The P.V7 flying boat ( Imo 550 hp. Wright T engines), flagplane of Vice Admiral N. A. McCully, commander of the 
Scouting Fleet (in front cockpit, left picture). Lieut. L. D. Hundt, one of the pilots can be seen leaning forward from the 
(,..n cockpit. On the right, Capt. IV. R. Chcrardi, Commander. Scouting Aircraft Squadrons, is seen reading a map 


Higlii - besides its regular duties with the fleet. To quote 
Lieutenant Hundt: 

**\V|. left Culehra and flew all the way down the Islands 
of St. Lucia, which was our first stop. This was a 5 hr. 25 
min. non-stop flight. The beach was thronged with natives, 
ionic "i whom were terrified at the approach of the plane and 
tied into the interior, others swam out to our anchorage while 
other' i-nme out in their canoes. This was on Feb. 29. 

•'Oil March 3, we took Lieut. Colonel Dividson-Houston, 
C.M.G.. acting governor of the Windward Islands on an in- 
spection flight around the Island of St. Lucia. He was so 
well pleased with this flight that we offered to take him on 
an inspection trip over his entire domain. Members of the 
flying boat's company desired to see the birthplace of Napol- 
eon's Km press, the Empress Josephine, the Island of Mar- 
tinique. and we flew there in 35 min. This is normally a 
trip • • i several hours by boat, as it is about 50 mi. We 
remained there over night and on the following day we flew 
over and encircled Mt. Pelde, the active volcano, which a 
couple of decades ago erupted and destroyed the town of 
St. Pierre. We got an excellent picture of the crater and I 
•oppose came closer to it than anyone else ever has. This 
inspection of Mt. Pelce and the retnm trip to St. Lucia took 


Carrying a British Governor 

'i the 10th. we started out with Commodore Gherardi 
'iMinand with Lieut. Colonel Davidson-Houston on the 
■'"ii trip over his domain — the Windward Islands. 

' -> stop was made after 50 min. of flight at Kingston, 
i- ' nt, B.W.I., where huge crowds swarmed on the beach 
i pproach. The Governor received a salute of seventeen 
1 • ini the small British garrison. Here Lieut. Colonel 
i "-Houston subscribed to the oath of office as gov- 
: the Isle of St. Vincent. I should have explained 
• 'bat he is acting governor of the Windward Islands 
'' - customary to take an individual oath of office ns 

'■ of each of the islands and this trip enabled him to 
most effectively and with the least loss of time, 
'iinched at the home of the local administrator and at 
k in the afternoon left Kingston for St. George 


hr. non-stop flight. Here we joined the fleet in joint ma- 
neuvers. 

“The flights of the PX7 were watched by many of the high 
officers of the fleet, who also observed the battle maneuvers 
from the plane and expressed themselves as delighted with 
its performance. Rear Admiral McCully, Commander of tile 
Scouting Fleet, declared after several flights that the real 
place for a commander of a fleet was not on the bridge of a 
flag ship but in a plane such as the PN7. 

••On the 14th we left Gnantanamo on an expedition to 
map the Gulf of Batabano, which is a body of water sepa- 
rating Cuba from the Isle of Pines and which our government 
had contracted to chart, according to the old Platt Treaty. 
Our first stop after Guantanamo was Cienfuegos, Cuba, after 
4 hr. 35 min. of flight. Leaving Cienfuegos we visited one 
of the loneliest Naval units outside of Guam, namely the field 
headquarters of a Naval surveying party at La Gunn Cay. 
Here a party of very lonely Naval officers were delighted to 
sec us come along and entertained us royally on the houseboat 
on which they live. We took on board the necessary supplies 
and equipment for mapping and mapped 400 mi. of coast 
line, including the Isle of Pines. On completing this mapping 
expedition we had to fly over the Island of Cuba to Mariel 
on the northern side. This trip was made in one hour and 
above the clouds while a tropical downpour was below us. 
We made a chart of Mariel and then started on our home- 
ward journey.” 

Handling Seaplanes Afloat 


The only damage that the PN7 received was when she was 
rammed by a motor dory and a few ribs were broken. When 
a formation of ten or twelve big flying boats return to i heir 
mother ship the question of getting the crews oil rapidly is 
quite a serious one. If the water is at all rough or tlie;-e is 
a tide, the planes have to be approached with extreme care 
and the crew of the last flying boat to be cared for have to 
wait for a long time. 

The old controversy of the float plane against the flying 
boat is still being waged. Most of the pilots of the F5L's 
are keen for the boats, whereas others believe that all future 
planes should be able to bo launched from catapults. 
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The Problems of Safe Landing for Airplanes 
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the VI’.L. with an airfoil of R.A.F.9. section and adjustable 
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The N. A. A. and the A. C. C. A. 


Exchange of Letters Shows that Closer Cooperation Between 
Two Bodies is Desirable 
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The First Light Flying Boat 
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6. Type of Landing Gear: ordinary wheels and axle, tri- 
pod without axle similar to “Petrel,” or combination 
wheels and skids, etc. f 

7. Speed Range desired. 

8. Relative importance of high and low speeds. 

9. Relative importance of performance versus fuel econ- 
omy in flight . 

19. Endurance desired. At what air speed ? 

11. How high a wind must it be safe to fly in ? 

12. Maximum overall dimensions allowable. 

13. Totnl wing area desired. 

14. Gross weight of machine loaded for flight. 

15. Wing loading desired. 

16. Power loading desired. 

17. Horsepower selected. Give name of motor if known. 

IS. Maximum price plane could lie sold at to meet with 

popular favor. 

19. In your opinion wliat would be the best form of com- 
petition to be held at the Races next fall, to determine 
the most suitable type of light plane for use in this 
country, high speed race, lowest landing speed, etc., or 
a contest based on points for all around performance ? 
How should these points be distributed ?” 

What the Replies Indicate 

Prom some 400 replies that have been received a table was 
prepared weighting the performance characteristics most de- 
sired by the pilots who replied. This list is a most curious 
one. The three items given below are significant. 

!/)#• speed 38 per cent 

High speed 14 ” ” 

The remarkably higlf value given to low speed shows a new 
desire awakening in the flying public; the desire for a runa- 
bout or taxiplane that will not crash every time it lias a 
forced landing, a machine that does not necessarily have a 
high speed of 100 mi./hr. This demand for a low* landing 
speed will make many designers think again after they have 
considered 40 mi./hr. good enough for landing. It points the 
way also to a new evaluation to be put on low landing speed 
by the ofllcials of a light plane competition. 

A slow- speed "race” was suggested in which the machines 
were to be lined up on the starting line, start at a signal, be 
in the air at a 200 yd. line, and then fly ns slowly as possible 
w-ithin a foot or two of the ground so that a drop would not 
hurt them. The last man over the line at the end would win. 
There are undoubtedly many difficulties in the way of such 
a “race." Perhaps it is too dangerous to try, especially with 
experimental machines. It may be that an alternative method 
of theoretically arriving at the landing speed by means of the 
maximum lift coefficients of the airfoils used would be a 
fairer comparative test. Undoubtedly piloting skill would 
spell a large part of the success of the winner. One recalls 
the Farrnan Sport low speed test when the little two seater 
was credited with a landing speed of 14.85 mi./hr. ! Ficti- 
tious values such as these would be obtained by expert pilots 
flying in peculiar ways. 

Measuring Minimum Speed 

As to actual accuracy, however, one doubts if the formula 
will give any closer results. After all the considerations of 
which surfaces are allowed in calculating area, and the load 
required in determining weight, are settled, there still remain 
the great discrepancies in the lift coefficient values. Different 
speeds at which tests were run in determining these values 
require correction to a standard, and corrections for inter- 
ference make the matter hopelessly complicated for flying 
field use. After it is all done, experts disagree about even 
such fundamental considerations ns whether the choice of 
wing for full flight work makes any difference at all. While 
the differences in three thick airfoils may be great in model 
sizes, it is doubtful if they would be mensurable in full scale. 
Unfortunately full flight research is still incomplete on such 
tests. Some work now being conducted by the National Ad- 
visory Committee for Aeronautics may set our minds at rest 
on some of these points within the year. 

The only accurate way of measuring minimum speed would 
be by the use of an accelerometer. If a machine is flown 


with an accelerometer on board, at or near the stalling speed 
and the stick is given a quick pull-up, the air speed at the 
instant of pull-up divided by the square root of the accel- 
erations in terms of gravity will give very accurately the 
exact minimum flying speed. This is owing to the fact that 
the acceleration would be zero at the stalling speed and woold 
increase ns the square of the speed above that. 

It is doubtful if it w-ould be required to obtain this value 
so accurately, except perhaps in determining the I ndiag 
speed of the l'ulitzer racers. For light planes what tin pilots 
wont is a safe landing ship. It might easily be, howev, r, that 
of two machines at opposite ends of the landing speed range, 
the faster could get into much smaller fields. Barb, s De- 
woitine had a very low landing speed, but he w-as un hie to 
get it dowq at all in sma’l fields; it was too efficient. . ■ much 
smaller wing would have dropped into fields with h If the 
run necessitated by the Dewoitine. If we could have not a 
slow speed race, hut a quick stopping race from a 10 0 r 
20 ft. harrier, we would have a better means of judging the 
safety of machines in forced landings. 

Importance of Climb 

The second remarkable fact about the answers of tic- pros- 
pective purchasers . of light planes was in regard to limb. 
One would have thought that, seeing the importance f low 
speed, they would also see the even greater importance of 
climb. But as only 7 per cent did so, it seems that climb is 
not thought of at all as being vital to safety. Yet, just as 
low speed helps in getting into emergency fields, quick climb 
helps in getting out of them. One is even more helpless 
climbing out than settling in. for there are many simple tricks 
like sideslipping, fish-tailing, ground looping, etc. which allow 
one to drop into tight places. But there are no such tricks 
for fooling the engine. No zoom will ever give an actual 
150 per cent performance. If the plane will elimh 300 
ft. /min. with the engine wide open, it cannot be made in clear 

wonders what would have been the fate of this factor of climb 
if put up to the English light plane pilots, who from reports 
did not have any too much climb at Lympne. There is, I 
believe, little question but that climb would have been placed 
at the head of the list. 

It is for this reason that the light plane event of the Dayton 
races is such a good test of the excellence of the light plane 
performance. A climb of 500 ft. is required in each lap of 
the 5 mi. course. The prizes ($3,200) are being put up by 
the Dayton Dailg Xnrs which offers also a Trophy to the 
winner- All machines are required to climb during the second 
leg of each lap to the height of a 500 ft. balloon. This leg 
is 2 mi. long. Five hundred feet in 2 mi. may not seem much 
to the DH4 pilot, but the designers whose machines have to 
circle for altitude on each lap of the course will wish they 
had designed for twice the climb. This race was well planned 
to show all around performance. 


A DH53 at Dayton Meet 

It is reported that some sportsman out at Dayton has pur- 
chased a light plane from England. The rumor has it that 
the machine selected was one of the Dellaviland 53s, the little 
machine which made a sucessful flight from London to Brus- 
sels last winter. It seems certain now that there will be at 
least two foreign entries in the light plane races. 

The DH53 incidentally seems to strike the fancy of a good 
many amateur fliers and owner pilots. An interior view of 
the Dellavillaud plant, recently published in Flight, shows at 
least a dozen light planes of this type in various stages of 
assembly. It has been announced that the Australian gov- 
ernment has ordered two DH53's for experimental t mining 
purposes. 


U. of D. not Building Light Plane 

C. H. Powell, of the Department of Aeronautical Eiarineer- 
ing. University of Detroit, advises that contrary to what was 
said in the May 5 issue of Aviation, the University is not 
building any light plane, nor has any been entered in the 
Dayton races. 


American World Flight 

Tin three American world flight planes, piloted by Lieuten- 
ants Smith, Wade and Nelson, reached Kasumigaura, the 
Japiu naval air base SO mi. from Tokyo, on May 22, after 
bavin - made the flight from Yetorofu Island, in the Kurile 
Grotii . in one day. The distance of 720 mi. was covered in 

Tin- day following their arrival at Yetorofu (May 19), the 
pilot- attempted to continue their flight, but after having 
takci ’If they returned to their base on account of thick 
went I - Gn May 22, the weather having cleared, the Chicago, 
Bosk and New Orleans hopped off at 3 a. m. Five hours 
Inter iiey circled the American destroyer Ford, which was 
nncle *-d at Knshiro, but as everything was O.K. they did 
not . IC down but continued to Minato, which was niched 
at 1" ,n a. m. Here the ships were gassed and the crews 
bad 1 eh. At 12:30 they took off again and flew to Kasu- 
aiiga a. where they landed at 5:40 p. m. Both the planes 
and ' "ir crews were reported to be in excellent shape. The 
nimn have now covered from Sant3 Monica 6575 mi. in 
90 In dying time, or at an average speed of 73 mi./hr. 

Tli iliree planes will be thoroughly overhauled at Kasu- 
lilie. :i. which is a main supply station on the world en- 
riii-lii mute of the American expedition and where a stop 
of ”i week is allowed for. The fliers are now exactly one 
iimm i -‘cliind schedule, and this may prove a serious handicap 
for ' will enter the typhoon region of the China Sen at 
its V, -r period, and run into torrential rains in India. 

Tin American World Flight is being followed with great 
intcri- in Japan. Our fliers have been received with marked 
rordin ty. the school children of Minato greeting them with 
“Aim i ii-a" and “Columbia, Gem of Ocean.” while at Sendai 
a sqiimu on of Japanese airplanes met them and escorted them 
to Ki'-iuniganra. Lieutenant Smith mentions in one of his 
dispel, ’ ic- that the two destroyers of the Japanese Navy have 
extended every conceivable courtesy. Major Blair, aerologicnl 
office!-, who has been following the flight on board the de- 
stroyer Ford, has done invaluable work in forecasting the 

Unofficial news from Washington lias it that Major Martin 
either will, or will not, rejoin the fliers abroad. The last 
officii! dictum was that he would. 


Navy to Try for World’s Records 

Tin Navy plans an endurance and speed test of the Navy 
CS2 loeg distance scouting, bombing and torpedo plane re- 
cently developed for use with the Fleet. The test is expected 
to continue throughout twenty-four hours in an effort to 
establi-li new world’s records for duration, distance and sus- 
tained -peed over long distance. 

The lest will be conducted from the Naval Air Station. 
Anneo-Tiii, D. C., over a measured course of 50 km. over the 
PotriiMiie and non-stop flight of between 24 and 30 hr. is 

The CS2 plane is a twin pontoon seaplane powered with 
a Wrivht T3 engine with rated horsepower of 585. The plane 
is designed to carry a useful load of more than 5.000 lb. in- 


-- ii crew of three men. 

F. W. Wead and John D. Price. U. S. Navy, are 

of the plane on its flight. They will alternate at 

”i trols throughout the day and night. The plane has 
Mt"l to permit one of the officers to sleep while off 
•ind food is carried in the plane for use during the 
^ The provisions consist of hot coffee, sandwiches and 

‘-lit will be made over a course extending from Haines 
i the Potomac river to a buoy south of Marshall Hall 
’ i-lhow at Fort Hunt and return to the Haines Point 
| . Hnoy. Observers will be stationed at the three above 
' - -1 points and timers are located at the extreme end of 

- oped that the following world’s records for seaplanes 
Duration, 11 hr. 7 min. ; Speed over 500 km.. 


performance of 30 hr. non-stop flight at an average speed of 
80 knots or 90 mi./hr. This would be a distance of 2701) mi. 
which on the map would represent the air line distances be- 
tween the following points: Washington. D. C.. to Southern 
Greenland; New York to the Azores; Washington to North- 
ern Brazil ; and Washington to San Francisco. 

The pilots will change seats in the air and will take watches 
at the controls for about four hours each. Suitable lighting 
arrangements have been made at each turning point for Hying 



Signora ■'lido Finzi, the beautiful wife of the Italian Vice 
Commissioner of Aeronautics , is . /i£c her husband , an 
accomplished airplane pilot 


throughout the night. The plane is equipped with running 
lights and lights to illuminate the instrument bonrd for night 

The endurance test is designed to bring out to the limit the 
qualities of this new service type of Naval plane. It is de- 
sired to prove the capabilities of modern aircraft designed for 
Naval service and carrying heavy loads for long distances in 
operations with the Fleet. Such planes must of necessity 
suffer the handicap of the added weight necessary for pon- 
toons to enable the craft to alight and take off on the surface 
of the water. Owing to the maximum load of gasoline that 
will be carried on taking off, two flying boats will taxi in 
front of the CS plane and give it the advantage of the slip- 
stream from their propellers in aiding the long distance 
plane to get off the water. 


Giving the Good Example 

Aviation is indebted to Gen. Alessandro Guidoni. chief of 
the aeronautical engineering corps of the Italian ail- force, 
for the fine photograph of Mrs. Mirny Finzi, Italy’s newest 
aviatrix. which appears on this page. As the wife of Deputy 
Aldo Finzi, vice commissioner of aeronautics and minister 
of the interior in the Italian cabinet, Mrs. Finzi insisted on 
obtaining her pilot's certificate, and this she lias now bril- 
liantly accomplished. 

Deputy Finzi is by the way one of Italy’s foremost war 
fliers. He was one of the pilots of the Serenissima squadron 
of seven S.V.A. planes which in 1917 made a peaceful “Bomb- 
ing raid” on Vienna, showering the Austrian capital with 
propaganda leaflets proclaiming the justice of the Allied 
cause. Everyone of these planes returned from the 400 mi. 
raid which was commanded by Gabriele d’Annunzio. 


AVIATION 


AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 


Loening DH Mail Plane Tested 

Successful tests were completed last week by the Air Mail 
Service with the first DH mail plane fitted with wings built 
by the Loening Aeronautical Engineering Corp. of New 
York. These wings, which were ordered some three months 
ago, have a special wing section, the Loening No. 10, which 
was specially developed for this plane. Elaborate wind tun- 
nel tests were made with this section at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology under the direction of Prof. E. P. 
Warner, and a careful study was made of the ailerons system 
on the wings to increase lateral control at stalling speeds. 
The wings have metal ribs made of 17S aluminum alloy and 
wooden spars, the latter members being the only non-metal 
elements in the wing. The covering is of fabric. 

The interplane truss consists of two N type struts on each 
side of the fuselage. These stmts are made of welded steel 
tubing and are of streamlined shape. 

The Loening DH mail plane was delivered early in April 
for test at Garden City, where under the direction of J. E. 
Whitbcck, superintendent of the Eastern Division of the Air 
Mail, preliminary performance tests were made by a board 
of Air Mail pilots consisting of C. Eugene Johnson, Dean C. 
Smith and Wesley L. Smith. 

The results of these tests showed that, using the Eagle 
propeller, the landing speed of the Loening DH is 45 mi. /hr. 
or about 15 mi. slower than that of the standard Mail DH, 
while the maximum speed is 131 mi./hr. or about 10 mi. 
faster than the regular DH. This increase in the speed range 
was accompanied by the desired increase in lateral control 
while carrying a mail load of 500 lb. Fitted with a “club” 
propeller, and carrying full mail load, it is estimated that the 
Loening DH will land 5 mi. slower and cruise 5 mi. faster 
than the regular Mail DH. 

Test trips have since been made over the transcontinental 
airway, new records for speed being established on practically 
every ran. On one occasion Mail Pilot Jack Knight made 
with this ship a round trip from Omaha to Cheyenne and 
return, both runs being flown at an average of over 130 mi./hr. 

At a Conference held last week in Chicago, with Second 
Assistant Post Master General Henderson and the Superin- 
tendents of the Air Mail Service, the adoption of these wings 
was decided on. and orders were given to the Loening Com- 
pany' to prepare the first ten sets of wings for delivery in 
July, others to follow thereafter for replacement through the 

Aeromarine Mail Plane Delivered 

The Model A M3 Mail Plane left Mineola at 7:50 a. m. 
May 13, bound for Chicago in charge of Pilot Ward of the 
Mail Service. This ship, as will be remembered, was designed 
and constructed especially for night flying service by the 
Aeromarine Plane & Motor Co. of Key-port, N. J. It lias a 
landing speed of tinder 45 mi./hr. and a pay load of more 
than 1,000 Ih. Further experiments with this ship will be 
conducted at Chicago and Omaha. 

The ship is of similar construction to the Aeromarine metal 
hull flying boat, the fuselage and tail surfaces being con- 
structed of 17S alloy. The fuselage is of plate girder con- 
struction: the tail units are covered with fabric; the wings 
have a wooden framework, cloth covered. It has the identical 
fuselage and tail unit as the AMI which was flown to Rock 
Springs, Wyo., and return and during this test was piloted 
by some twenty different Air Mail pilot.-. The original wings 
of this ship are now on the AM2 which is now at Hazelhurst 
Field undergoing preliminary tests. 

The difference between the AM2 and the AM3 is that the 
former has a radiator under the fuselage and the tanks in the 
upper wings, while the latter has a nose radiator and tanks 


in the fuselage. The horizontal stabilizer of the AM2 is 
somewhat larger than that of the AM3 and is of the lifting 
type, while the AM3 stabilizer is of symmetrical section type. 
Entries for Beaumont Cup Race 

Following is the complete list of entries for the Commodore 
Beaumont Cup race which will be held June 22, at Istres, 
France (near Marseille) : 

1. Salmson -Bcehcreau plane, 500 hp. Salmson radial en- 
gine. Entered by the Salmson Motor Co. (Fran***). 

2. Nieuport-Delage plane, 450 hp. - Hispano-Suiza i agine. 
Entered by the Nieuport-Astra Co. (France). 

3. Nieuport-Delage plane, 300 hp. Hispano-Suiza * ugine. 
Entered by the Nieuport-Astra Co. (France). 

4. Ferbois plane, 450 hp. Lorraine-Diet rich engine. En- 
tered by the Soeiete Industriclle des Metaux et du Bois 
“Ferbois.” (France). 

5. Gloster plane, 600 hp. Napier Lion engine. Entered by 
the Gloucestershire Aircraft Co., Ltd. (England). 

As to what these racers will be, little information is on 
hand. The Salmson ‘and the Ferbois are both monoplanes, 
while the two Nieuport-Delage machines axe sesquiplanes 
( 1 Vz planes), and the Gloster is a biplane. 

It is further known that the Ferbois is entirely built of 
wood, including the wing covering, while the fuselage is of 
semi-monocof|ue construction. The span is 34 ft. 4 in., the 
overall length 22 ft. 8 in., the wing area 167 sq. ft. and the 
gross weight 2300 lb. The landing gear is of the retractable 
type, the driving mechanism of whieh is actuated by the en- 
gine. The designed speed of this ship is 230 mi./hr at 
2000 r.p.m. 

The Ferbois Co. proposes to use this ship to attempt to 
beat the world's maximum speed record, now held lor the 
United States by Lieut. A1 Williams, U.S.N., witli 266.6 
mi./hr. A set of raeing wings, 28 ft. 8 in. in span and having 
n total area of 130 sq. ft. has been built for this purpose, and 
it is proposed to boost the compression of the Lorraine engine. 
Akron News 

By Hugh Allen 

Honoring Pilot Ward T. Van Orman, his aide. Carl K. 
Wollani, who in the Goodyear III won the National Free 
Balloon contest which stalled at San Antonio, Tex., April 
23, and Maj. Norman W. Peek, Army pilot, whose balloon 
finished third in the same race, a dinner was held at the Akron, 
Ohio University Club, Thursday-, May 1, and the three filers 
presented trophy cups by a representative of the Akron 
Chamber of Commerce. The reception for the winning flicts 
was sponsored by the Akron chapter of the National Aero- 
nautic Association and civic organizations of Akron, lo pub- 
licly- congratulate the three men on their success in the 
elimination race. Over 200 people attended. 

Van Orman, Peek and Wollam sailed on May 27 for Europe 
with Capt. II. E. Honeywell, whose entry took second place 
in the April meet. They will represent the United Slates in 
the International Balloon elassie from Brussels, June 10. 

At the Akron dinner the three successful contestant- gave 
graphic and detailed accounts of their flights and promised 
to do their best to repent the performances of the American 
contest in the coming international meet abroad. 

Other speakers at the meeting for the airmen included: 
John Gnmmeter, of The B. F. Goodrich Co., C. W. Seilierling 
of The Seiberling Rubber Co., Hugh Allen, of The Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., John S. Knight, managing editor of the 
Akron Beacon Journal, Mayor D. C. Rybolt, of Akron. Dean 
Frank M. Comstock, of Case School of Applied Science, where 
Van Orman was graduated, and Charles Herbrich, president 
of the Akron Chamber of Commerce. 


Jlin( , 2. 1024 

Detroit Aviation Society Meets 

“Make America first in the air !” This was the task set for 
the business brains of the nation by Edwin Denby, former 
Secretary- of the Navy; Admiral W. F. Fullarn, retired; 
Paul Henderson, Second Assistant Postmaster General, and 
Ernes' A. Lehmann, Zeppelin expert, in the annual meeting 
of the Detroit Aviation Society recently held in the Detroit 
Athleii Club Building. 

The- authorities indicated that in spite of the progress 
made ’ the Army, Navy, Post Offiee Department and a few 
privnti interests in behalf of air transportation development, 
the air raft industry, as an industry, is being starved to death 
in tin- ountry and that its only salvation, in view of the ap- 
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New York to be delivered in San Francisco within 30 hr. He 
expressed the belief that the possibilities of commercial avia- 
tion in this country have only- been scratched. 

Mr. Lehmann, who transferred his activities from the Zep- 
pelin organization in Germany to the Goodyear-Zeppelin 
Company, declares that America offers, because of its size, 
an ideal field for the development of airship lines. 

The Detroit Aviation Society re-elected all the officers as 
follows: Harold H. Emmons, president: Jesse G. Viment. 

vice-president; Charles T. Bush, treasurer, and Carl B. 
Fritsche, secretary. William B. May-o was chosen a director 
succeeding Henry B. Joy. 

The society, in presenting resolutions, endorsed the estab- 
lishment of a federal bureau of aviation. 



IV altc H. Beach and L. C. Slearman checking their course before flying the two new Snallovs of the J924 model from 
IVichita, Kan., to Dayton, Ohio 


pareii'l.' uninterested attitude of the American public at large, 
rciiiiiiicivial air fleet. 

America's progress in the air was portrayed by means of 
motion pictures of the Air Mail Service, recent developments 
in Army and Navy airplanes and airships. Among those at 
the speakers' table and in the audience were Leonard Kennedy, 
of the lartiss Aircraft Corp.; P. W. Litchfield, vice-president 
of the Goodyear Zeppelin Corp.: Maj. Carl Spntz. comman- 
dant at Selfridge Field; Major Powell, of the Marine Corps; 
Colonel Hanna, commandant at Fort Wayne; William B. 
Stout, builder of all-metal planes; Ralph Upson, balloon pilot 
and chief engineer of the Aircraft Development Corp., and 
Colonel- Hutton and O'Dell, civilian directors of industrial 
mobilization, in the Detroit district. 

Admiral Fullmn, representing F. B. Patterson, president 
of the V.A.A.. expressed the belief that the public's interest 
in air transportation is being awakened. 

“Airplanes now form the force which dominates the world." 
he said. -If we fail to use the air in our commercial life we 
r fighting forces on land and sea the sup- 
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ir. Europe is devoting $10,000,000 annually t 
• commercial air lines, because these era 
heir pilots will he instantly available in 
la thi- country, without government subsidy, it is tip to the 
bnsiiic— brains of the nation to create such air lines for the 
commerce of the air is here to stay and develop." 

Expressing his keen disappointment in flic action of Con- 
go*-- in upsetting the carefully laid plans of the Navy 
Department for a trip of exploration to the North Pole by 
the air-hip Shenandoah, former Secretary Denby- declared 
that t|, trip would have been of inestimable value to the 
country in a scientific way. 

“It there i s 1,000,000 sq. mi. of unexplored land within the 
polar I n-in it should be under the flag of the United States,” 
he -an I "There it lies, a constant challenge to America ! A 
great •••act of unexplored region, the last uneonquered fron- 
tier. I -till hope America will plant her, flag there first. We 
do not know how much land there is there, but if there is 
any worth having we should own it by right of discovery, 
nere t- n wonderful field to be conquered by the forces of the 
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Swallows Delivered to Johnson Co. 

The Swallow Aeroplane Mfg. Co. ot Wichita. Kan. recently- 
delivered two Swallow airplanes to the Johnson Airplane and 
Supply Co. of Dayton. Ohio. Walter II. Bench, general 
malinger of the Johnson Company, and L. C. Stearman. engi- 
neer of the firm, flew the two ships from Wichita to Dayton 
at. an average speed of 83.5 mi./hr. In the accompanying 
photograph the two pilots may be seen checking the route for 
their trip,, which came off without tin* slightest incident. 

The need for an efficient commercial airplane with the 
lowe-t possible maintenance cost is daily becoming more 
evident in the Middle West, where distances are grant, raiitoad 
facilities are* generally poor and the whole country is a con- 
tinuous landing field. The 1924 Swallow, which was especially 
designed to fill this demand, is meeting it to the satisfaction 
Of nil who are using it. The remarkable speed range ot this 

ing capacity of 700 11>. and a 4 hr. endurance at full throttle 
with a Curtiss OX5 engine, make ot it an idea) tlin*c-sonter 
commercial plane. 

Among the numerous users of the Swallow is the Garvers' 
Flying Circus, who recently- purchased two ships ot this model 
alter having successfully used three Swallows of an older type. 

Change of Name 

In view of the international character of aviation, those of 
our readers who should want to write to Petrograd ( St. 
Petersburg). Russia, are informed that under a ruling of the 
Russian Soviet postal authorities all mail matter intended for 
Petrograd must after May 1 be addressed to Leniitpratl or it 
will be refused delivery- by Government order. 

Announcement that the former Russian imperial capital 
had been renamed in memory of the Bolshevik leader was 
made after the death of Lenin early this year. 

Our Gordon Bennett Teams 

The following teams will represent the National Aeronautic 
Association and the United States in the Gordon Bennett 
Balloon Race, to he held in Brussels. Belgium. June 15: 

1. W. T. Van Orman, pilot; C. K. Wollam. aide and 
alternate. 

2. II. E. Honeywell, pilot: C. W. Timmons, aide and 
alternate. 

3. Maj. Norman W. Peek, A.S.. pilot; Lieut. Wm. A. Gray, 
aide and alternate. 


UNITED STATES AIR FORCES 


C T. S. Jewett, jr. 
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Seaplane Landed on Landplane Field while 

Anacostia Station is Flooded Transports 

An IIS2L seaplane was landed on the landplane field at Academy t'oi 
Lieut. A. J. Burdick and 
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Lieut. David Rittenhouse piloted the two planes. 

Aviation Riggers’ School Inactive 

The Bureau of Navigation advises that the Aviation Rio. 
gers' School at Great Lakes, 111., will be kept closed durine 
the fiscal year of 1924-25. The Aviation Carpenters' School 
the Aviation Machinists' School and the Aviation Melalsmiths' 
School at Great Lakes will, however continue to be operated. 


RATES ON APPLICATION 

N1SSOCRI 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

Airpl.no>, Motors. Parts. Supplies ; Shops and Hangs,, 


CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 

erial Advertising, Photography. Passenger Carrying. 
Flight Training 


AKRON-CLF.VF.LAND 

or students in Aviation. "Pay 
rn WACO Plane with high-lift 

STOW AVIATION FIELD 


DAYTON, OHIO 


JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY C 


S ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 


WISCONSIN 


GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 
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PUBLISHER’S NEWS LETTER 


At this lime, when so much has to be written 
which at first thought may seem critical but in 
lime will appear constructive, it is pleasing to ex- 
tend good wishes to the newly formed Commercial 
Aircraft Association, the first unit of which was 
organized in Akron on Friday, May 23. The 
purpose of this organization is frankly stated to 
be. "To promote the financial welfare of individ- 
uals interested in commercial aeronautics." That 
is all. There is no buncombe of high sounding 
phrases behind which commercial advantages can 
be gained. It is just a local group of aviators, 
aircraft owners, owners of fields, manufacturers of 
aircraft and aircraft equipment, and promoters of 

that will look after their joint interests locally. 


The pilots and field operators have been singu- 
larly out of the picture in the past when such 
organizations have been started. The old Aero 
Club was mainly under the control of "arm chair 
pilots” or others whose main interest seemed to be 
publicity rather than flying. When the N.A.A. 
was formed, pilots in general were shown to a 
back seat, and as for the commercial pilot, well, 
he was parked in "Hell's Half Acre" when he 
arrived as an invited guest at the St. Louis races. 
The Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is the 
representative of the industry and as such has done 
what it could to encourage commercial flying, but 
not by any stretch of the imagination could it 
be considered as speaking for the pilots. There- 
fore. the newly organized Commercial Aircraft 
Association, that will represent the pilot, the field 



owner and the smaller local operator, can fill a 
place that is not now occupied by any existing 
group. 

The idea of those who formed the C.A.A. of 
Akron is that any commercial aero organization, 
in order to succeed, must confine itself primarily 
to local problems. Then, as similar associations 
are formed elsewhere, they can federate and 
through a nationally organized body place the 
claims and opinions of the commercial operators 
before the public. Already plans are being made 
to hold a convention of all commercial operators 
of aircraft in Akron just before the races in Day- 
ton in October. At this meeting it is proposed to 
form a federation which will include all the Com- 
mercial Aircraft Associations then formed. That 
the new C.A.A. can be extremely useful will be 
evident to anyone who has seen the place that the 
pilot has been forced to occupy in American 
aviation. He has been worked for publicity by 
everyone, but. through lack of authoritative and 
sympathetic channels, he has never been able to 

AVIATION will be glad to follow the progress 
of the new organization with sympathetic encour- 
agement. Having very close and constant contact 
with pilots, a few words of caution would appear 
helpful at this time. In order to achieve any great 
purpose, the will and opinion of the few must 
be melded into the general belief of the majority. 

The aphorism “All for One and One for AH" 
might well serve as a fitting motto for the C.A.A. 

— L.D.G. 
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WHERE TO PROCURE EQUIPMENT AND SERVICES ^ 


K-L FUEL SYSTEM 

PIONEER. INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


STMillTPl 




TRACTOR PROPELLERS FOR 220 H'SPANOS. 
Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


—PETREL MODEL FIVE 

-Super-Performance In the 3 Staler Clare— 
Seaplane or Landplane lo Suit Your desires — 

—Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors— 

Details on Model s Four & Five gladly tarnished on request 

HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 

OGDENSBURG, N. V. 


EDWARD P. WARNER 

Consultant in Aeronautical Engineering 
Commercial Operation of Aircraft. 
Mass. Institute of Technology 






NEW STANDARDS WITHOUT MOTOR 

USED CURTISS JN 

USED 0X5 MOTORS 

NEW K-6 SEAGULL 

NEW K-6 ORIOLE 


$1600.00 

For brand new original crate Jennies, includ- 
ing complete flying course in our school. 
Expert instructors. Pilot’s license guaranteed. 
Only a few left. When sold, price of ship 
with tuition advances to $2500.00. 
Wallace School of Flight, Bettendorf, Iowa 


’RITE FOR PRICES ON COMP; TE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 

CANUCK and JN plan, s 
HS2L flying boats 
0X5, OXX6 and Liberty metre. 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPAf Y 


PHILADELPHIA 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 

, from field ef G. S. lr 

PINE VALLET. N. J. 


ic Bid,. 


SPECIAL 

New Curtiss K-6 1 50 HP motored 3-par.e 
eer Seagull flying boat, original box, 

a dandy bargain 

Prerent Curtiss price $5200— our price on this o 

$2750 

FLOYD J. LOCAN, 716 West Superior. Clev, 


FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 


PARAGON PROPELLERS 

BETTER THAN EVER 

American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Curfus" JN^i-OxI 


OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 

42MN. Narragauatt Aw. ^ 


Aircraft Service Directory continued 


MATTHEW B. SELLERS 

Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 

Ardsley-on- Hudson , N. Y. 


SAVE MONEY 


f AIRPLANE AND MOTOR SUPPLY COMPANY. I 


— FOR SALE — 

i *o HPLE P RHONES 
/ ENGINE PARTS FOR FIAT. NA] 
/.' RADIO TRANSMIT 


V COPPER T 


HISSO Pusher P 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


TO AERONAUTICAL COLLECTORS— One of the let 
'"S aeronauts of France wishes to dispose of his and ] 
father's (who was also the leading aeronaut of his time) e 
lection of photographs and lithographs, dating from 1870 
101(1. There are about fifteen hundred photographs a 
nearly five hundred lithographs. The collection comprii 
“ *‘" 11 . 1 ‘vil dirigibles, r 


also 


f Euro 


e AVIATION. 


Add re. 




halloo 


r furthei 


FOR SALE— Sport Farman 1923 model used for demoi 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motor 
fonr propel lors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and n 
spares J?1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 Ai 


lactic Rldg., Philadelphia. 


lot be told from new. Cost, with 
Sell for twenty-five hundred and 
t in the United States. William A. 


LIBERTY MOTORS 



•1 ONLY NEW LIBERTY MOTOR 
BEING BUILT IN AMERICA 


Johnson Motor Products, I 


City. 

sisgirKc at" 

FOR SALE— One JN4D, good condition, slightly used, six 
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ANZANI 

Aircraft Motors 

JL 

W 

Type 6A3 70 80 H.P. Dual Ignition 
Other 1924 Types from 10 to 120 H.P. 
for commercial airplanes and moto- 


WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 

Atlantic Building Philadelphia. 


B! 

The 


5 KF 

INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


WAR 

SURPLUS 

of U. S. Air 


SALE 


ft 


ISOS? 


■ gr' .l?' $7 « 
nSSSBSSS. JL 
$ 4 S © 

OBSERVATION GLASS Q C C 

"d“ l . ti •£? » 
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DOPES 


TITANINE, Inc. 

ON, UNION COl 

'ontractors to U. S. < 


WIRE FOR AIRCRAFT 

<D 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS CO. 
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A BOOK WHICH YOU ALWAYS HAVE WANTED 

Numerous readers of AVIATION have from lime lo time asked to be referred to a book 
which would give them an up-to-date review of the historical development of aeronautics. 
Until the publication of 

A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 

we have been unable to refer readers to such a book because there was none. 

Now we can do so and save you money. 

A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record of flight from the earliest legends 
down to the close of 1920. It is a thrilling narrative because it describes in simple language man's 
greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact words of the pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, 
profusely illustrated with original photographs and drawings, comprise 

THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
AERONAUTICS, both heavier and lighter than air. 

The authors. E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the British publication "Flying." and Lieut. Col. 
W. Lockwood Marsh. Secretary of the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout the aero- 
nautical world as authorities on the subject. 

Voluminous chapters are devoted to the magnificent American contribution to flight in accounts 
of the experiments and achievements of the AVright Brothers and other pioneer Americans. 

The development of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered in not too technical form 
for the general reader, yet with an accuracy and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine 

Beside a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliography on the recognized reference and 
technical works on the varied branches of aeronautics. 

The following section and chapter headings will indicate the great store of valuable information 
which the book contains: 



The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Six Dollars, but this is 
OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 


We will send you the book, postage paid, and enter your subscription to Aviation for one year 
(52 issues) for $6.00 (Canada $6.50. Foreign $7.00). In a word you will secure this most valu- 
able historic work and a Four dollar subscription to America's leading aeronautical magazine and the only 
weekly for the price of the book alone. 

This is a special offer which will expire with our present limited supply of A HISTORY OF 
AERONAUTICS. Use the coupon now to reserve your copy. 

AVIATION 


Aviation 

225 FOURTH AVENUE. NEW YORK 

For the enclosed Si* Dollars (Canada $6.50, Foreign $7.00), send me postpaid a copy of A 
HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter my subscription to AVIATION (52 issues). 



FA R M A N 

SPORT PLANES 


« THE PILOT OR SPORTSMAN WHO WISHES THE BEST 

'here they are built lo your order in the Largest Aircraft Factory in the 

24 MODELS $4850.00 UP, DELIVERED PHILADELPHIA 

WALLACE KELLETT CO. INC. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


QUICK 

For limited time only we offer subject to prior sale 

NEW STANDARDS “Jl” $300.00 

IN ORIGINAL CRATES, LOWER LONGERONS NEED REPLACING. 

Same plane as above with longerons replaced $400.00 
CANUCKS and JENNIES 

in excellent condition, complete with motor $500.00 

F.O.B. Dallas 

Don t write, wire 50 per cent deposit and we will hold for you 

ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 

ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD ANGLUM, MO. 



Inside the Shenandoah — Valspar! 


I NSIDE the main shell of the Shenan- 
doah, twenty gas cells or balloonets, 
containing helium, furnish the lifting 
power for the mighty liner of the air. 

These gas cells, made of rubberized 
T. Si M. cloth covered with gold-beater’s 
skin, are never fully inflated except at the 
beginning of long flights, so that they are 
constantly folding and creasing, even when 
installed in the ship. 

As a final precaution to prevent the 
precious helium from escaping, the bal- 
loonets are varnished on the inside, and 
because of the never-ceasing expansion and 


contraction of the cells, the varnish used 
has to be of the highest elasticity and 
quality. 

That’s why Valspar was the varnish 
selected for the Shenandoah. For her 
builders know that Valspar alone is elas- 
tic and durable enough to withstand such 
severe treatment. 

Waterproof, weatherproof, incredibly 
elastic and tough — Valspar is the ideal var- 
nish for every type of aircraft. On Air- 
Leviathans like the Shenandoah and on 
the tiniest of pursuit ships alike — Valspar 
affords 100% protection. 


VALENTINE'S 

LSPAR 

The Varnish That Won't Turn White 


VALENTINE & COMPANY 

Largest Manufacturers of High-Grade Varnishes in the World 

ESTABLISHED 1832 

New York Chicago Boston Toronto 

London Paris Amsterdam 

W. P. FULLER flC CO.. Agents for Pacific Coast 


The Shenandoah 'was entirely designed and 
constructed by the U. S. Nary. At the 
left is shown one of the partially inflated 
gas cells inside the framework. 



